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CONFERENCE AT THE LONDON 
COFFEE-HOUSE, 


The Conference for inquiring into the causes why, 
to so large an extent, the skilled artisans of England 
hold aloof from the religious institutions of the 
country, was held at the London Coffee House, Lud- 
gate-hill, on Monday afternoon. The persons present 
were for the most part residents in London, and had 
been convened by the circular already referred to in 
our columns. On one side of the chair were ranged 
the representatives of the working men of London, 
about sixty in number, who had been invited after 
careful inquiry with a view to embrace as much 
variety of opinion as possible, and on the other a 
number of clergymen, ministers, and laymen of 
various denominations. Among those present were 
the Dean of Westminster; Canon Miller, vicar of 
Greenwich ; Canon Champneys; J. C. Mackenzie, 
M.A.; F. Denison Maurice, M.A.; Jas. Amos, A.M.; 
J. E. Kempe, M.A.; R. H. Killick, M.A. ; J. Oakley, 
Secretary of the London Diocesan Board; R. Gregory, 
M.A.; R. Maguire, M.A.; Christopher Nevile; E. 
White; H. Solly ; T. Binney; J. Stoughton; J. C. 
Harrison; Dr. Raleigh; Dr. Mullens; Newman 
Hall, LL.B.; J. Kennedy, M.A.; W. Roberts; Mark 
Wilks ; W. Brock; A. Mackennal, B.A.; A. Hannay ; 
J. H. Wilson; J. Pillans; R. D. Wilson; G. M. 
Murphy; W. Reed; — Penrose; R. Spears; 8. 
Manning; J. Corbin; F. Trestrail; C. Bailhache ; 
Dr. Spence; Dr. Edmond; Dr. Burns; W. Tyler; 
the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Thos. Hughes, 
Esq., M.P.; and Messrs. J. M. Ludlow, E. Miall, 
W. H. Watson, John Macgregor, E. Shipton, W. 
Edwards, H. R. Ellington, Edmond Beales, Henry 
Lee (of Manchester), Josias Alexander, O. E. Mudie, 
G. F. White, B. Harris Cowper, H. Spicer, jun., John 
Finch, and representatives of the London City Mis- 
sion, Open-air Mission, Theatre Services, and other 
religious organisations of the metropolis. Among the 
working men present were Mesers.G. Potter, R. Apple- 
garth, G. Odger, John Weston, — Le Lubez, T. Pater- 
son, J. Bates, J. H. Cross, C. Johnson, W. Booker, C. 
Shaw, W. Glazier, W. Abbott, J. T. Dunning, C. 
Green, R. Hartwell, &c., &c. 

Soon after two o’clock, on the motion of the Rev. 
CurisTopHer Neviie, seconded by Mr. Paterson, 
Edward Miall, Eeq., was unanimously voted to the 
chair. 

In opening the proceedings, the CuarrMan said : 
Gentlemen,—We meet here to-day in response to 
a circular invitation signed by thirty-six gentlemen, 
several of them of high repute, to consider a matter 
of deep interest and importance. It is assumed in 
that circular “that the large majority of skilled 
artisans in England are alienated from existing 
religious institutions, and indifferent to public wor- 
ship in the Churches,” and this Conference has been 
convened for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
such is really the case, and to what special causes it 
may be referred. It was thought by the promoters 
of this meeting that much valuable information, in 
regard to both the fact itself, and the causes which 
have led to it, might be elicited by a free and manly 
interchange of opinions between the two sections of 
the community chiefly concerned in this inquiry— 
the non-churchgoing section on the one hand, and 
the church-going section on the other; and it has 
been carefully and anxiously sought by the committee 
that each should be equally represented in the present 
Conference, which, it should be understood, has for 
convenience’ sake, been constituted almost exclusively 
of members resident in the Metropolitan district. 


In endeavouring to discharge the heavy respon- 
sibility whieh, by accepting the chair on this ooca- 
sion, I am conscious of having incurred, I venture to 
ask your kind indulgence, and, what is of even more 
importance, your generous co-operation. On my 
part, I think I may best clear the ground for your 
subsequent proceedings, by marking off as dis- 
tinctly as possible the principal object to be kept 
steadily in view, and the limite within which it will 
be desirable that discussion should be confined. 
This Conference, then, is not assembled to try the 
question whether Christianity be, or be not, a Divine 
revelation. Whencesoever it may have come, here it 
is in our midst, operating with more or less power, 
direct and indirect, to shape men’s jadgments, mould 
their characters, modify their aims, affect their 
circumstances. Here it is, organised in various 
institutions by means of which those who believe in 
it seek to imbue the population with ite spirit. 


Alongside of this fact we find this other—that as a | y 


rule these organised institutions fail of uttracting the 
regard, winning the confidence, engaging the affeo- 
tions, and securing the support, of the great body of 
what, by way of distinction, we call the working 
classes, skilled and unskilled. Now it is about those 
institutions in relation to those classes that we have 
come together to mutually exchange our views. 
What Christianity is to all classes alike, it is, of 
course, to the working men. The obstructions which 
it meets with from human nature in any and every 


class, it will meet with from them. These 

common to the whole body 
people, we may leave in abeyance. 
more limited. It is assumed that, pro y 
speaking, existing institutions and ministrations the 
aim of which is to commend Christianity to men’s 
consciences and hearts, have succeeded less with 
working men than with other classes, Why with 
them less than with others? What are the special 
characteristios, whether of form in those institutions, 
or of spirit in those ministrations, which go to 
account for that want of success? Or what is there 
in the social position, habits, and pursuiis, in the 
political convictions or status, or fn 


minds to unite with other sections of the community 
in public worship? It is clear that some influences 


rom attendance upon the public 
religious worship and instruction. It isthe 

Conference, 
by the agency of free consulta- 
tion, to learn what is the exact nature of those in- 


pathies, feelings, and practice. 
described the object for which you have 
ou will feel with me that it is hardly 
overrate its im ce. On the one 
members of the ference who, believ- 
truth of what was taught by Jesus Christ, 
to witness its hearty rece others, can- 
but be deeply concerned to know how far it may 
to the forms in which they present it, to 
they tin urging its claims, to the 
elements with which associate it, to 
of life with which they dim its 

the inanimate, unloving, or repulsive 
they exemplify its power over them- 
numerous a class of their fellow- 
tently stand aloof from their 
tions, and decline to join them in 
worship of Almighty God. According to 
of the case, the truths underlying all 
Christian doctrine, the relations in which it 


God, the principles of morality it 


the hopes which it quickens and 
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nourishes in the haman breast, are pre-eminently 


adapted to the very class which ap to esteem 
them most lightly, and are sin fitted to raire 
it, to dignify it, to abate its and sufferings, 


to make it an irresistible moral power, to invest 
it with an atmosphere of joyousness, and to open to 
it boundless resourced of present and future happi- 
ness. That the working class, as such, should mies 
what seems so well suited to their wants and aspira- 
tions, is a fact which those who know what 
Christianity can do for man must contemplate wit! 
deep séarchings of heart. They cannot attribute 


inaptitade of the truth 


a 
respon 


how far they are themselves - 


wish to ascertain 


upon Christian ordinances, as an attempt to establish 
baits of thee them, is not 


yrs 
heightening the intensity, of nt which fence 


intelligent intercourse with 
large portion of their fellow-men. We 
all of us too to 
to blind 


very they 
pose upon_us is better than tame submission. At ul! 
events, in a matter which one i 
immense importance, may it 


any 


case, and a morv 
sentiment upon it with thos» 
the 
one 

result 
any which have been visible 
y. And working men, not mure 
men, are interested in seeing 
are, rather than as a strong pre- 
them to be. For, after all, 

the human will, however 
love of truth, and fidelity to 


will 
con- 


eodb.. whom and themselves 


ings bo characterised by perfect 
a | freedom of utterance. 


liminary but indispensable 
have met. Every one of 


honesty of purpose 
indeed, is the pre- 
tion on which you 


rom, sang be taken for 
in to be present, 


granted, on the 
made up his mind to on Paras Se which 
will oc an unpleasan is foclings— 
neverth we all know how much easier it fe to 
be tolerant in prospect than nnder excitement. Let 
no man, I beseech take part in this 
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day's proceedings, made to feel that he has con- 
victions which compelled to suppress. Lay no 
man under a tem to conceal part of the 


an 
information which he came hither with tne intention 
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ceived it, There were professors who were obliged to 
let religion alone, because the interpretation that was 
made of religion clashed with the facts which they 
were conscientiously obliged to expound. He did 
not believe that such persons had any wish to put 
down religion, but they found that certain facts 
existed, and that the Church held certain views and 
adopted certain interpretations of the Bible, and that 
those things clashed. The working man standing 


and the reason was because the church did not take 
the trouble to make difference enough. It wags 
their duty to draw a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the world and the religious bodies. 
It was the duty of every man who was a member of 
the church, and especially the duty of the leaders, to 
make the system manifest. He should like to ask 
for the statistics of persons who had been expelled 
or refused communion from churches for different 


offences. Then he wished to say that he thought 
any monopoly of Christian teaching Was a mistake. 
They should draw in to their aid all the earnest and 
6 men who wished to separate Christianity, 
and in way they t get a powerful army of 
aoxiliaties. He again claimed indulgence for any- 
thing he might heave said that appeared to be harsh, 
assuring the meeting that he accepted Christianity, 
and believed it to be the true remedy for all the evils 
of mankind. (Applause.) 

The CHatrman: Before I call upon the next 
speaker, allow me to suggest that our friend who 
has just spoken has given you precisely the illustra- 
tion of that to which I adverted in my opening 
address. You will have to hear a good many things 
that are painfal to yourselves; do not try to put 
them down,—let them freely come out, and if there 
are mistakes let them be corrected in due time. 

Mr. Bares (engineer) said: The working men had 
been asked why they did not attend places of wor- 
ship. There were many reasons why they did not. 
Some men worked too many hours, and when San- 

to get into the country or 


air, believing that they stood 


ween the two said, “‘ There is the scientific man, 
to believe hint? Here is the dlergyman, am I 


performed as dispensers of charity. He knew well 
misery and want he would go to 
all ility wodld be re- 
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oing a useful service, but with regard to their 
. ings, their dogmas, and their denunciations, 

others ? | working men saw no that came from them. If 
Did not Panl say that thongh he might con- | they were to believe in God (as he believed most 


sider it just he would not eat meat for his men did), ry Gog ye believe in their own 
whole life if it should cause a brother to | way. They believed God was good, not bad ; 
. that. He was the highest conception which men 
could have of ess and truth and wisdom. If 
e could not be the te; if He 
could not be foolish ; if He was true 
be false; if He was what His name 

not be a devil, and was what man 
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Would they try toalter that and being ebout system 
By tion in which 1% interest of one man 


ses ry Nzewman Hau spoke as follows :— 
course, is pot an occasion for peech, 

but only for a spontaneous utterance of one’s thoughts. 

Let me say, as having been connected with my friend, 


great truths come from the Bible 
and illumi their search. This was a most 
lamentable condition of things, and working men per- 
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Mr. White, from the commencement of the prepara- 
tions for this Conference, though the scheme is strictly 
his, our desires are already accomplished in the ont- 
spoken utterances of our friends who have given us their 
The earnest desire of all connected with the 
is to bave a most frank and full expression 
wo 
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to get them to love us 
gtloved if wo see any 
from what we feel 


modify some of their 
among working men 
6, and I have lon 
are without the organi- 
means would I say that 
I have met with 
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rich and 

classes and 

that religion is too 

might expect that jected 
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were told, ppteley eng hg cs must be “ converted ” 
before co eaven, ye ges | 
their being Evers, brothers, mothers, an 


daughters. 
wile Game 


verted—the gift of reason and the reverence for 
goodness and truth. Instead of being directed to the 

i of Christ respecting Seathenty love, 
their feelings of reverence were invoked towards 
objects below them, animate or inanimate—to forms, 
ceremonies, books, and clothing. In heathen nations 
men often bowed down to the most hideous-looking 
objects. And why ? Because their priesthoods per- 
verted their f of reverence, and associated 


' y 
against those things, but 


of reverence into another 


monies. The Holy of holies was but a wooden box 
called the ark, to look into which caused the death of 
many. Men were sacrificed to these senseless things, 
instead of being directed to that brotherly love which 


uch a system 
it. 5,700 


(Too true!”) Mr. New- 


ken of working men drunk. 
That was foun, Wat their legislators work- 
ing men what they were. (Hear, hear.) They had 
licensed 160,000 public-houses, to stand in every 
per yes toy pi that. bot toep to tempt the people, and 
no 
25,090,0004. am 
u isery, wretch 
Ministers of the a wp ah been the 


ts of the temperance movement. 


institutions social evils that now afflicted society 
would soon be removed. 


mee 

ch and chapels would consider that a 
had got two purposes—that of serving for a 
place of worship for a congregation, and also a public 
emg mys ie ee might be — ed to the 
masses, mi get a y of men into 
their ranks. If St. Paul's edral was 0 
many working men would not come in; butif the 
same minister came out to them and convinced them 


that he was ony, Comeng to speak concerning their 


welfare, he wo 
addressed 
cross, but he could not 
closed i 
a num 


have attentive listeners. e had 


large crowds in the open air near King's- 
those men into any en- 
e had seen, on Tower-hill, 


a extent, 
ed | sented from the established religion of the day, who 


wandering about the streets, conversing with greut 
fluency and great power, with great desires and with 
t responsibility, to go into their churches and sit 
own a9 he tet cat and pt kneel down and 
rise u and parcel of the congregation, 
was h unreasonable. He did not wish to say 
that ei side was free from blame ; but it would be 
wrong to say that the working man was to abstain 
from till he could get a perfect 
perfect in to qualities, to social life, or in 
the freedom with which he could denounce from the 
pulpit the sins of all classes of his con tion. 
when working men told them so boldly as 
done that the religion was not what they 
so much as the manner in which it was 
them, a good deal would be learnt, and 
learn much himself. 


Mr. Green (plasterer) said it must be admitted 
that the working classes desired to be honest as far 
as they could in their and opinions. He 
thought the key-note of the indifference, or the 


indifference, of the classes to religious 
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, said there were deeper causes 
mentioned for the dis- 


t number of years been 
at variance. When he looked ata number of gentle- 
men around him who had, toa certain dis- 


had advanced in their opinions with regard to geology 
and other sciences, he did not wonder that esting 
men who had, to a certain extent, intellectually 
examined the subject, felt a good deal dissatisfied 
with the Churches already existing. The distinction 
of classes was another great bar. ‘This was more 
particularly manifest in churches. If a 
working man was invited into one of those churches, 


to listen. 

of - who would not go inside of the 
ey were only three feet high, but 

would lean over the railings to listen to the preaching 

going on inside. They seemed as if they would not 


to be rr pwede. Ay think 
that they wanted to go throug @ same process 
again, for they needed occasional up. The 
only difference in them was that they @ graver 
face: they weré not more honest and ht in their | and convince them that they were anxious for their 
daily lives and occupations. The st attributes | welfare, and then say, “Come you inside our church 
of the working man had been trifled with and per-' and worship.” But to expect these men, who were 


he felt that there was an intolerable gulf between the 
classes, and that it was a mere matter of condescen- 
‘sion to recognise him as one of God’s people outside 
‘the church. W. men had most sympathy with 
| there was something like 
. But then they did not know which 
heard Mr. McG 


their own system. Working men say, 
“ Why, whom are we to believe? which of these two 
principles are we to endorse’ He had heard that 


stated many, many times. And then when he found a 
minister in the church stating that the Mosaic 
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(Continued in the body of the paper.) 
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